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CHINA AND RUSSIA. 



BY JOSIAH QUINCY, FORMERLY FIRST ASSISTANT UNITED STATES 
SECRETARY OF STATE. 



In a recent article in an English review the present writer 
pointed out the novel and significant character of the programme 
for American political action in China outlined in Secretary 
Hay's circular note of July 3d, indicated some of the difficulties 
in the way of carrying out that programme in its entirety, and 
adyocated a frank recognition on our part of the fact that Eussia 
is the dominant factor in the settlement of the Chinese question, 
and that the influence of Great Britain in the Par East has fallen 
to a low ebb. 

The events of the last two months, of such pregnant impor- 
tance and world-wide influence, have lent additional support to 
the views then expressed, and just as this article, written abroad, 
in the first week of September, is about to be forwarded to the 
Eeview, the transcendent significance of Russia's recently an- 
nounced policy for the restoration of peace in China, and of the 
practical adhesion which the United States has apparently given 
to that policy, before the evacuation of Pekin had been agreed to 
by any other Power, is arresting the attention of all Europe. 
Whether the diplomatic communications now in progress modify 
the declared intentions of Eussia and the United States or not, 
the announcement by the former of her desire to evacuate Pekin 
at once, and the prompt recognition by the latter of the fact that 
the ambitious programme of political reform in China cannot be 
carried out without the concurrence of all the Powers, and the sup- 
port of Eussia most of all, are events of the first importance. It 
would, indeed, be hard to place limits upon the influence which 
they may exert, not alone upon the future of China, but upon 
international relations all over the world. 
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Already serious friction is apparently created between Russia 
and Germany, and the unexpected turn of affairs may afford 
Great Britain an opportunity, by throwing her weight on to the 
side of Germany, to put an end to her position of diplomatic 
isolation in the Far East, and to secure at least one powerful 
friend; while Japan would also be not unlikely to join in an 
Anglo-German entente, in spite of her distrust of the latter 
Power. It must, moreover, be recognized that, while the Triple 
Alliance has technically nothing to do with the Chinese ques- 
tion, yet as one of its chief objects is defense against Russia, 
Austria-Hungary and Italy could not well remain indifferent to 
any events in Asia which threatened to deal a serious blow to the 
prestige of their stronger ally, and so to weaken her influence in 
Europe, particularly if this blow came from Russia. These two 
Powers may not count directly in Asia; but they are still among 
the six great Powers of Europe, and it is now clear enough that 
the politics of Asia are inextricably bound up with those of 
Europe — if, indeed, they do not involve the future of all man- 
kind. 

The action of our own Government for the last year in con- 
nection with Chinese affairs, beginning with the circular note of 
Secretary Hay relative to the "open door" policy, in September, 
1899, has certainly, in the main, been wise and conservative, and 
it may well be conceded that if the record closes equally well, a 
creditable chapter will have been added to the annals of Ameri- 
can diplomacy. But the critical period of the real difficulties is 
just upon us, and this may last even for years before any final 
settlement is effected — if, indeed, the Chinese puzzle is to be 
solved at all in our day, which is by no means certain. It may 
not, therefore, be out of place to point out, in a spirit of consid- 
erate criticism, two mistakes, perhaps not unnatural ones, and 
fortunately not of the gravest importance or incapable of cor- 
rection, which the present Administration seems to have made. 

In the first place, the programme outlined in Secretary Hay's 
note of July 3d, while excellent ideally, was too ambitious and 
comprehensive in its scope, and too political in its character, 
differing radically in the latter respect from the policy embodied 
in his negotiations for the maintenance of the "open door" for 
commerce. His promise to hold the responsible authors of 
wrongs to American citizens to "the uttermost accountability" 
vol. clxxi — no. 527 34 
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can easily be seen, in the light of recent developments, to have 
been somewhat too sweeping, and a more intimate knowledge of 
existing conditions in China would, doubtless, have prevented it 
from being made. It is never wise to threaten punishment whicb 
cannot be inflicted; and even on July 3d it should have been 
sufficiently evident that the difficulties in the way of even ascer- 
taining, to say nothing of punishing, the "responsible authors" 
of outrages would be so great as to make threats worse than idle ; 
and a great nation cannot but suffer some loss of dignity if unable 
to make good its solemn words. It would have been better to 
leave entirely to the German Emperor all expressions in favor 
of punishment or vengeance in the face of such a terrible up- 
heaval as threatens the very foundations of social order in China. 
In further declaring it to be the policy of the United States 
to seek a solution of the existing troubles which should "prevent 
a recurrence of such disasters, bring about permanent safety and 
peace in China," Secretary Hay plainly implied the intention of 
our Government to join in political action for the radical re- 
construction of Chinese administration. Fortunately, his lan- 
guage is general and does not hold us to any specific programme, 
and when it suits our convenience we can dismiss it as a mere 
expression of pious good will toward the Chinese people; but 
taking the then existing conditions in connection with the con- 
text, it is sufficiently clear that the intention was to commit the 
United States to political action for the reform of Chinese gov- 
ernment — an object quite outside the scope of previous American 
policy in the Far East, impossible of attainment by our own 
independent action and, if pursued in common with other Powers, 
fraught with the gravest possibilities of those international en- 
tanglements with European nations, which it is our historical 
policy to keep out of. The Chinese government is, indeed, in the 
most crying need of reconstruction, whether from within or from 
without. But if this reform is to come from within, we have 
no more right to interfere with the internal politics of China than 
she has to take sides in our Presidential election; if from with- 
out, we had much better leave this huge, if not impossible, task 
to such nations as Eussia or Japan, which could alone attempt 
it with any hope of success. It is not the mission of the United 
States to set right everything that is amiss all over the world, 
even if we have interests involved, or to take part in remodelling 
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the government of some four hundred millions of people who 
deeply resent foreign interference with their affairs. The idea 
of joining a syndicate of nations for the establishment of a politi- 
cal trust to regulate the affairs of the world may be a dazzling 
one, but when it seriously appeals to the United States, the whole 
character of our government and of our institutions will have to 
be changed; for world-empire and democracy are inconsistent 
with each other and cannot co-exist. Fortunately, the territory 
and power of the whole eastern hemisphere have already been 
so far divided up or pre-empted among the older nations that the 
share which a new political partner would now receive would not 
be a very tempting one, in comparison with their great empires 
and dependencies — and perhaps we have our share in the political 
hegemony of the whole American hemisphere under the Monroe 
doctrine, to say nothing of our newly acquired islands. 

The second mistake of the Administration was its assent to the 
appointment of a Commander-in-Chief of the forces of the allied 
Powers. No exception can, of course, be taken to the eminent 
fitness of Count Von Waldersee to assume a military position of 
such delicacy and importance; and if, as appears to be the case, 
the selection of any German officer for this comimand was some- 
what unfortunate — owing to the aggressive attitude of the Ger- 
man Emperor and the probability, to say the least, that his 
designs in China are too comprehensive — no part of this responsi- 
bility seems to attach to our own Government. But a willingness 
to place American troops under any foreign officer implied a 
closer alliance with other Powers in China than was consistent 
with the independent attitude of the United States in Asiatic 
affairs in the past, and involved unknown risks of entangling 
us in political complications. For, under such conditions as now 
exist in China, it is impossible to draw any line between military 
and political action, and the authority of Count von Waldersee 
would necessarily have 'covered both fields; indeed, it is now 
claimed that, even if all military operations were entirely finished 
before his arrival, he would still have the practical settlement of 
the conditions of a truce and of opening negotiations. If he had 
been on the spot when the troops were preparing to start for 
Pekin, the case might, indeed, have been different, and supposed 
military necessity might have justified our assent to his appoint- 
ment; but at the time when we gave that assent, he was in 
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Europe, and it was already plain that the legations were alto- 
gether likely to be relieved, if their inmates remained alive, long 
before he could reach China. If our sole military object was to 
relieve our own legation and citizens, and to take part in a 
longer or shorter occupation of Pekin — and it should not have 
been, and probably was not, any more comprehensive, as we took 
pains to disclaim being at war with China — then we should have 
replied that if this purpose had not been attained by the time 
Count von Waldersee arrived on the scene of action, we should 
be very glad to place our troops under an officer of such high 
qualifications. As things have turned out, this appointment, no 
doubt intended to secure greater harmony between the Powers, 
seems to be a threatening source of discord, and at least one of 
the obstacles in the way of a speedy re-establishment of peace 
seems to lie in the difficulty of saving the dignity of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief (not, be it noted, in China, but only in the 
Province of Pechili,) and of the country which he represents, 
and of finding something for him to do consistent with his high 
rank and functions. The United States at least might, by a little 
prudence, and without any discourtesy to Germany, have kept out 
of this complication and the jealousies which it may engender. 

It is pleasant to turn from these minor errors in our diplo- 
macy to the sound statesmanship embodied in the circular note 
of the State Department, based upon the Eussian proposal for 
the evacuation of Pekin. The full text of the circular instruc- 
tions from the Russian Foreign Office to its representatives 
abroad, under date of August 25th, which afforded the basis for 
the oral communication from the Eussian Ghargi d' Affaires at 
Washington, furnishes the public with an authoritative and im- 
portant definition of Eussian policy in China, as formed subse- 
quently to the relief of the legations, and designed to meet the 
new conditions existing after that event. It may be significant 
that, while the wording of the Eussian circular is definite in 
regard to the withdrawal of the Eussian legation from Pekin, it 
says nothing directly about the withdrawal of troops from that 
city; this proposal is only found in the oral communication to our 
own Government, and this fact seems to prove Eussia's wish to se- 
cure the support of the United States for this step, before commu- 
nicating her desire or intention to any other Power — another in- 
stance of the masterly skill of her diplomacy. The prevention 
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of any entente between Great Britain and the United States, and 
the strengthening of her own friendly relations with ns, being 
important objects of her policy, she saw her opportunity, by con- 
sulting us first, to have what would seem to be a Eusso-American 
proposal presented to the other Powers, and to signify to the 
world that Eussia and America, at least, could act in harmony 
in China. If Great Britain should follow, the policy of Eussia 
in China would be forwarded; if she should decline to follow, a 
divergence in policy between her and the United States would be 
created. Fully understanding the purely pacific and commercial 
policy of the United States in China — realizing, perhaps, also 
that a political campaign in which the party in power was charged 
with a tendency to Imperialism and Militarism, afforded a pe- 
culiarly favorable opportunity for securing acceptance of any 
proposal which on its face looked like the re-establishment of 
peace in China — Eussia made a bold and winning stroke! 

Her opponents might, indeed, say that she laid a trap which 
we fell into; that, as our Government did not believe in the 
expediency of at once withdrawing the international troops from 
Pekin — as it distinctly stated in the circular note communicating 
the Eussian proposal — it should not have informed Eussia what 
it would do in the event of her separate withdrawal of her own 
troops, but should merely have invited an expression of opinion 
from the other Powers. By the response actually made, Eussia 
is assured that, unless the United States changes its position, she 
will have the company of at least one other Power if she with- 
draws her troops. She has only, therefore, to adhere to her 
intention in order either to impose her policy of evacuation upon 
all the other Powers, or at the worst to enjoy the great moral 
and political advantage of having America act with her in the 
carrying out of her pacific policy — certainly no inconsiderable 
achievement for Eussian diplomacy in either case. 

If our policy is to act in especial co-operation with Great 
Britain, or merely to adhere to whatever course the other Powers 
represented in the concert may agree to, the answer of the State 
Department to Eussia was a serious blunder. If, on the other 
hand, as the writer believes, our true policy should be not to 
follow, blindly even the decisions of a unanimous concert; to 
retain as far as possible our traditional independence of action 
in China; to avoid at all hazards becoming involved in the 
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European diplomatic situation; to endeavor to keep on terms of 
equal and impartial friendship with all the Powers, but to recog- 
nize, if we are forced to choose between them, that Russia is 
already the dominant factor in Asia, and that friendly relations 
with her are likely to be of the greatest future importance to 
our commerce; then the course of our Government in agreeing, 
iD accordance with our own pacific policy and with our friendly 
attitude toward China, to take a step which, on the surface, at 
least, seemed likely to hasten the return of peace, its willingness 
to stand alone with Eussia, if necessary, and its recognition of the 
fact that nothing useful could be accomplished by remaining at 
Pekin without her — are worthy of all commendation. 

We should never lose sight of the cardinal fact in the Chinese 
situation, so far as we are concerned — namely, that we have no 
present or prospective territorial or political interests, "spheres 
of influence," or "leases" of ports, in China, and that we do not 
want any — in which respects we are in a radically different posi- 
tion from all the other Powers represented in the concert. If 
we have joined with other nations in forcing our missionaries 
and our trade on China, we have not, at least, participated in 
the exaction of those cessions of territory and comprehensive 
privileges which seem to have been the direct cause of the present 
outbreak. We may, therefore, well leave the main task of quell- 
ing the storm to those Powers which have raised it, merely safe- 
guarding our own special interests, so far as that is possible. 

In another respect, also, the position of the United States 
in China is fundamentally different from that of the other allied 
Powers. Every one of these has such important interests at stake 
or such political alliances in Europe, that it must unfortunately 
consider becoming involved in war over the issues to be settled 
in Asia as at least a possibility — and each is at present practically 
on a war footing, though this can only be said of Great Britain 
owing to the conflict in South Africa. Doubtless, the tremendous 
disasters which would be involved in any war carried on between 
two great Powers under modern conditions — disasters which 
would fall only less heavily upon the victors than upon the van- 
quished — are fully realized by responsible statesmen and rulers, 
and this knowledge makes their action most careful and conserva- 
tive. Yet to the European Powers and Japan the dread possi- 
bility of armed conflict is always present in the background. 
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Fortunately for the United States, in spite of our large army in 
the Philippines and our troops now in China, no sane American 
thinks that we will fight with any other member of the concert, 
whatever may be our policy or our interests, either to prevent 
the dismemberment of China or to secure any share in the parti- 
tion for ourselves, or to reform the Chinese government, or even 
to maintain the "open door" for our trade. This certainly 
affords another cogent consideration in favor of keeping' out of 
the threatening complications which may lead to war between 
the Powers; for, if we do not mean to fight, neither do we want 
to suffer any loss of dignity or prestige. 

As to the merits of the Russian proposal for a withdrawal of 
all the troops from Pekin as a preliminary to the opening of 
negotiations, opinions may well differ; apparently conclusive ob- 
jections can be brought both against the policy of evacuating the 
capital and against that of continuing its occupation — yet one or 
the other must be adopted. The Powers are face to face with a 
dilemma, and it is hard to say which horn is the sharpest. If 
they withdraw and practically invite the conspirators in high 
places to come back to the capital and negotiate safely at arms' 
length, they run the risk of fatally lowering Western prestige in 
China, of leaving the moral victory with the Chinese, of failing 
to secure any reasonable satisfaction or retribution, and of mak- 
ing possible in a few years another similar outbreak. If they 
remain, the imperial government will doubtless decline to return 
to Pekin and will render itself inaccessible in the interior — for 
it is beyond the power even of the combined nations to chase 
a will-o'-the-wisp Empress all over China, and maintain their 
communications with the coast in the midst of a large and hostile 
population. The consequences are most serious in any case; if 
the imperial government can from a new capital in the interior 
command the obedience of the provincial authorities, all China is 
likely to be involved in the trouble ; if it cannot, then a condition 
of anarchy prevails, and a civil war among the Chinese themselves 
may add its untold horrors to the situation in either event. 
Almost any government is better than no government at all, and 
the fact that some twenty millions of lives were lost in the 
attempt to overthrow the Manchu dynasty through the Taeping 
rebellion may well give pause to the Powers in considering the 
consequences of changing the imperial houses. The hands of 
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the Empress and her ministers may be red with foreign blood, 
but as this is probably incapable of legal proof, however morally 
certain, and as Chinese ingenuity may be trusted to frame some 
elaborate and plausible excuse for her, such as coercion, the Pow- 
ers may yet be obliged to accept the theory which Eussia finds it 
convenient to adopt — namely, that every act of violence has been 
committed by rebels against the lawful imperial authority. 

There are some strong reasons and strong sentimental consid- 
erations in favor of reasserting the authority of the unfortunate 
Emperor; but, aside from the preliminary difficulty of rescuing 
him from the clutches of the Empress, there remains the appar- 
ently fatal objection that he is now mentally and physically inca- 
pable of governing, and that the imperial power would in reality 
be exercised by others if nominally revested in him — a condition 
of things which might make the last state of Chinese government 
worse than the first. In short, the difficulties of getting away 
from the Empress are so immense that diplomacy may be obliged 
to adopt the fiction of her innocence as the only way of putting 
an end to an intolerable situation. If she is inconsiderate enough 
to refuse to return to her capital until the foreign troops are 
withdrawn, it is hard to see what is to be gained by keeping them 
there, unless, indeed, the Powers are prepared to place a force oi 
several hundred thousand men in garrison at different points in 
China, and to exercise some real and effective control over the 
country — which they thus far indicate no willingness to do. 

There remains to consider the possibility of changing the 
capital from Pekin to some other point, which would make the 
continuance of the occupation of that city a question of minor im- 
portance. There seems to be two insuperable obstacles in the way 
of this alternative; first, the very reasons which would make 
most of the foreign Powers desire it would make the Chinese 
Government decline it, unless under absolute compulsion, which 
the Powers are as yet far from being in a position to apply, and, 
second, Eussia would certainly object to a removal of the capital 
from Pekin, and her objection would make such a course impossi- 
ble. This brings us to the real crux of the situation, namely, the 
fact that the interests of Eussia in China and her relations to the 
Celestial Empire are entirely different from those of any other 
Power ; that her position is already stronger than that of any of 
her rivals in the Far East, and may soon become impregnable, 
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and that if she can avoid war she may almost be said to hold the 
future of China in the hollow of her hand — though the process of 
asserting her full control is likely to be a long and gradual one. 
In short, Eussia holds the winning cards in her hand, and knows 
how to play them. 

The simple fact that Eussia has a frontier coterminous with 
that of China for some four thousand miles requires that her pol- 
icy toward that Empire should be based on very different consider- 
ations from those which the other nations need take into account. 
No other Power represented in the concert is a territorial neigh- 
bor of China, except through distant dependencies — France 
through Tong-king, and Great Britain through Burma; and of 
these two frontiers, that of Prance, the ally of Eussia, is by far 
the more important. Eussia is uniting her empire with China by 
railroads ; the other Powers must always be dependent upon com- 
munications by sea. Japan, indeed, is a near neighbor of China; 
but the fact that she is separated from the Celestial Empire by 
water makes her necessary relations to the problem differ as 
much from those of Eussia as the situation of England with ref- 
erence to France is distinguished from that of Germany. The 
difference between sea and land relations of offense and defense 
between nations is fundamental. With Eussia the security of a 
frontier of enormous extent must be a primary consideration, and 
recent events prove that its liability to attack is by no means 
merely a theoretical one. The last thing that she desires, or can 
afford, is to have to maintain this frontier in a perpetual state 
of defense against possible attack. For this reason alone, if for 
no other, the maintenance of friendly relations with China must 
be a cardinal point in her policy in Asia. 

China cannot strike other nations except through their in- 
terests on her coasts, or within her borders; she can strike Eus- 
sia within the Empire of the Czar, and it is at least conceivable 
and possible, even if quite unlikely, that she might some day or- 
ganize out of her teeming population armies which would repeat 
the Tartar invasion. Eussia has not yet forgotten that these 
fierce Asiatics ruled her people for over two centuries, and the 
overthrow of their domination is of as recent date as the discovery 
of America. While all the conditions of warfare have changed 
since Genghis Khan started the career of Asiatic conquest to the 
westward, the marvelous history of Japanese development within 
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a single generation proves that, under some circumstances, Orien- 
tals can assimilate the material side of Western civilization, in- 
cluding its methods of fighting, with extraordinary rapidity and 
success. The striking military progress made by the Chinese 
themselves in the few years since the close of their war with Japan 
affords another illustration of this fact. Eussians believe that, 
if Japan were once allowed to organize and arm the Chinese, 
their own great Asiatic Empire would be in imminent peril, if not 
their European territory as well; and it must be admitted that 
their fears seem to be well founded. A cardinal point in Eussian 
policy is, therefore, to keep Japan out of China at all hazards, and 
out of Corea, if pos:'ble; hence her alarm at the cession of the 
Liao-tung peninsula to Japan after the war, and her coercion of 
that Power, in combination with France and Germany, to give 
up this important part of the fruits of her victory. 

Eussia is forced by her situation to consider more seriously 
than any other Power the immense possibilities of danger involved 
in crowding too hard a nation of some four hundred millions of 
people, constituting the most ancient empire in existence, and 
united by a spirit of opposition to foreigners. No other great na- 
tion would have submitted for a moment to the indignities which 
have been heaped on China by other Powers, or to the exactions 
which they have enforced, and she has only submitted because 
she was helpless to resist. Eussia, at least, if not the other Pow- 
ers, must take into account the possibility that China may cease 
to be powerless ; that she may learn the art of military organiza- 
tion which some have been so anxious to teach her, and that she 
may develop resources of offense as well as for defense. 

Eussia, therefore, vulnerable by land, must take a deep inter- 
est in the Chinese question as a measure of self defense ; to her 
it is no mere matter of commerce or exploitation in remote re- 
gions, but of national security itself. If China is helpless, Eus- 
sia cannot safely allow any other Power to take advantage of that 
helplessness to build up a controlling influence upon the ruins 
of the Celestial Empire; if China is not helpless, and may even 
become powerful, Eussia must maintain such relations with her 
as may best safeguard the interests of her own great empire. If 
China is for the Chinese, Eussia must be her next friend ; if not, 
then her protector. There would seem to be as strong a founda- 
tion for a Eussian Monroe doctrine to protect the remaining in- 
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tegrity of China as for an American Monroe doctrine to protect 
the integrity of the South American republics. The declared pol- 
icy as well as the plain interest of the United States is in favor 
of maintaining all that remains of Chinese "administrative en- 
tity" and territory; and if the interest of Kussia is enlisted in 
the same direction, more strongly than that of any other Power, 
this would seem to afford one sound basis of co-operation between 
the two countries. 

The above considerations have a vital relation to the question 
of withdrawal from Pekin. The presence of foreign troops on 
Chinese soil is objectionable from the Eussian standpoint above 
indicated, though she fully recognized its necessity while the le- 
gations were in peril. Anything which tends toward a removal of 
the capital from Pekin is also strongly opposed to her interests; 
and the continuance of its occupation by foreign troops would 
certainly have such a tendency, in view of the unwillingness of 
the imperial government to return there while such occupation 
lasts. Pekin is the most favorable possible residence for the Chi- 
nese court, with a view to the predominance of Russian influence, 
and it is not to be wondered at that she proposes to give the Em- 
press every facility to return there. Eussia will doubtless be able 
to prevent the removal of the capital, if central government is to 
continue in China, to any point more convenient to the interests 
of her rivals and less advantageous to herself. Tientsin, the port 
of Pekin, is right across the gulf from Russia's great naval 
stronghold and base at Port Arthur; and the capital itself is con- 
nected by railroads already built with Mukden, in Manchuria, 
whence railroad construction before the present outbreak was be- 
ing rapidly pushed northward to join with the Trans-Siberian 
line. Within a comparatively short time there will be all-rail 
connection between St. Petersburg and Pekin. A part of this 
line, to be sure, is at present more or less under British control, 
but this difficulty will be obviated in some way, and Eussia had 
already applied for an independent concession — indeed, one of 
her plans, by no means unlikely to be carried out later, is a di- 
rect line from Irkutsk to Pekin, reducing by almost one-half the 
distance by the route through Manchuria. 

It must be remembered, too, that, so far as "spheres of influ- 
ence" have been defined, the Eussian sphere is better situated for 
the domination of Pekin than any other. Great Britain has for- 
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mally recognized that the whole of Mongolia and Manchuria come 
within the sphere of Russia so far as the building of railroads is 
concerned, and no other Power is likely to dispute her ear-mark- 
ing of that territory. When Eussia has completed her railroads 
and can land a large body of troops in the Chinese capital at 
short notice, China is not likely to be in much doubt as to which 
Power can best play the role of protector of her Government, alike 
against domestic trouble and foreign pressure. 

Indeed, there were not lacking signs that Chinese statesmen 
had already recognized that their country could not continue its 
policy of political isolation, and that it must place either Eussia 
or Japan practically in the position of an ally upon whom it could 
lean ; and Russia is pressing at their gates, while Japan is across 
the Yellow Sea. Russian influence was dominant at Pekin before 
the outbreak of the great conspiracy to drive all foreigners out 
of China by one supreme and general effort. Doubtless the Chi- 
nese do not love Russians any more than they do other foreign- 
ers, and when the storm broke it spent its force, perhaps, more 
against Russia than any other Power, for her Manchuria railroad, 
in Chinese territory, and her unprotected frontier offered easy 
marks for attack. But when political calm returns, the rulers of 
the Chinese, if not the people themselves, must again recognize 
the strength of Russia's position, and must remember not only 
the service which she rendered to their Empire by rescuing the 
Liao-tung peninsula from Japan, but the recent manifestation of 
her friendship in proposing the evacuation of Pekin. It is not 
a fact devoid of significance or importance that it is through the 
aged statesman, Li-Hung-chang, who is recognized as being the 
firm friend of Russia, whether through a patriotic belief that the 
Government of the Czar can best protect China, or through less 
creditable motives, that the imperial government proposes to ne- 
gotiate for peace. Eussia is likely to have rather more to say 
than any other Power as to what the terms of peace are to be, 
and as to the manner in which China is to make reparation for the 
unparalleled outrages which some of her officials and citizens have 
committed. The fact that her own territory was wantonly at- 
tacked, and that enormous damage was done to her great railway, 
in process of construction under proper legal authority, joined 
with the other considerations above indicated, may even entitle 
her to that preponderant influence. 
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In coneulsion, three other facts may be referred to which 
seem to give Eussia pre-eminent advantage in connection with the 
Chinese situation. The first is her alliance with France, and no 
other Power as yet enjoys the advantages of any alliance in the 
Far East. However, new political groups may be formed by 
coming events. The possessions bordering China on the south, 
upon which France has expended upwards of two hundred million 
dollars, offer an excellent base for dominating the important 
southern provinces of that Empire, and the French are building 
railroads, asserting spheres of influence, and pushing forward 
their interests with great activity. The consistent mutual sup- 
port which France and Eussia give each other in Asia, and their 
zealous co-operation in resisting British influence and thwarting 
British plans, is a political fact of vital importance in the future 
of Asia. If they can join hands across the Yangtze Valley — 
England's supposed sphere, to which, however, she cannot yet 
show any good title — thus cutting the British line of communica- 
tion between Shanghai and India, they will have accomplished 
in Asia what France tried to do alone in Africa when she sought 
to break the Cairo-to-the-Cape line at Fashoda. Moreover, the po- 
sition of France as the recognized official protector of Catholic 
missions gives her a vantage ground which she is not slow to 
utilize for extending her power. The second point of advantage 
enjoyed by Eussia, which she shares only with Japan, is the fact 
that she has no missionaries in China and does not seek to im- 
pose her religion on the Chinese people. When it is considered 
how much friction with other Powers arises out of the presence of 
missionaries, the Chinese may give no small weight to this point, 
when they come to seriously consider upon which Power they had 
best lean. 

Thirdly, Eussia, being semi-Asiatic herself, having for cen- 
turies been in close contact with Orientals, first ruled by them 
and later ruling over them, can understand Chinese methods of 
government and habits of thought better than any other Power, 
excepting only Japan; and Eussian methods of government, 
autocratic and arbitrary as they may appear from a democratic 
standpoint, may be better adapted than those of more liberally 
governed nations to the stage of political development existing in 
China. 

The natural and legitimate character of the expansion of 
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Russia to the Pacific, the fact that she has a real civilizing mis- 
sion in Asia, however her own civilization may fall below the 
European standard in some respects; the service which she is 
rendering to the future commerce of the world by the great con- 
tinental railroad which she is building at such an enormous cost ; 
the pacific character of her policy — these are points which cannot 
be treated within the limits of this article. The maintenance of 
friendly relations with Eussia should be as cardinal a point in 
our diplomatic policy as the cultivation of similar relations with 
us is in her own programme. Each nation has expanded across 
a continent, from one ocean to another; we meet as friends 
upon the shores of the Pacific — the great arena in which, per- 
haps, is to be fought out, in war or in peace, the struggle for 
political or commercial supremacy. Josiah Quincy. 



